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labour  (•o-parinersMp  In  rraclicc 

By  HENRY  VIVIAN. 

I.-  INTRODUCTION. 

A KNOWLEDGE  of  the  historv  of  the  Labour  Co- 
Partnershi])  Movement  in  Great  Ihitain  is  useful 
to  all  who  concern  themselves  with  industrial 
problems,  and  the  record  of  its  failures  and  successes  con- 
contains  many  valuable  lessons.  The  present  central  and  pro- 
pagandist organisation  of  the  movement  is  the  Labour 
Co-Partnership  Association,  and  it  defines  its  objects  as  to  bnn^ 
about  an  Organisation  of  industry  based  on  the  principle  of 
Labour  Co-partnership,  that  is  to  say,  a system  in  which  all 
those  engaged  shall  share  in  the  profit,  capital,  control,  and 
responsibility.  With  this  view  it  seeks  (i)  in  the  co-opeiati\e 
movement  to  aid  by  its  propaganda  and  advice  all  forms  of  pro- 
duction based  on  the  above  principle  ; (a)  In  other  businesses  to 
ind'Uce  emplovers  and  employed  to  adopt  schemes  of  piolit- 
sl^  -rin"  and  investment  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

The  history  of  the  organised  effort  to  apply  tire  principle  to 
incTnstry  mav  fairlv  be  sard  to  have  begun  with  tire  woik  ol  the 
rin-istian  Socialists,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Judge 
Tluanas  Hi;  ^.rs,  E.  V.  Xerde,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  others,  in 
It  is  not  possiule  in  a si  <^rt  prpier  to  give  a complete  account  of 
til;  worl;<-')ps  cstabl-'^l  ed  by  llie  Chri;,tian  Socialists.  L is 
S'd'  cienl  Iv'o'  ro  ^a-.  l aat  in  c(v  ; :‘:  tion  with  tliis  movement  a 
nui-djer  i d s i'-r  d.a  of  jrrodiu  lion  were  set  u[j. 

d'lie  capital  to  start  these  w;  s found  by  ilw  more  or  less  weidtb' 


i riends  of  the  movement.  The  rules  provided  for  a fixed  interest 
on  capital,  and  for  the  employees  to  have  practically  all  the 
lemaining  prof  All  the  societies  established  by  the  Christian 
Socialists  failed,  although  some,  such  as  the  Carvers’  and 
(iilders’  Society  (London)  lived  many  years. 

The  workmen  these  early  societies  brought  together  were 
lot,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  necessarily  tiie  pick  of  any  trade, 

nDr  had  they  received  training  in  business  habits  and 

methods,  such  as  workmen  in  their  thousands  get  in  their 
co-operative  stores,  trades  unions,  building  societies,  and  other 
crganisations  to-day,  and  experience  has  taught  us  that 
c ualities  which  enable  men  to  work  together  for  mutual  good 
ave  to  be  grown,  and  that  they  grow  sfov  1\\ 

# .-\bout  tlie  time  the  Christian  Socialists  were  experimenting 
i 1 ('o-operative  Production  other  movements,  destined  to 
p-eatly  influence  the  life  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  were 
t iking  root.  The  less  difficult,  but  valuable,  movements  for 
establishing  Co-operative  Stores,  Trades  Unions,  Friendlv 
frocieties,  and  the  Building  Societies  were  making  headwav. 
The  Cliristian  Socialists  soon  perceived  that  the  best  policy  for 
t lem  was  to  co-operate  with  the  groups  of  workmen  who  were 
Sieking  to  raise  themselves  rather  than  to  set  up  groups  of 
v'orkmen,  quite  unaccustomed  to  work  together,  to  spend  other 
p eople's  money. 

Mr.  E.  Xeale,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  identified  himself  closely  with  the  Co-operative  Store 
movement,  and  presided  on  August  28th,  1868,  at  a meeting  held 
i:i  London,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  convene  a Congress  of 
t lose  interested  in  Co-operation,  and  out  of  this  meeting  the 
great  annual  congress  of  co-operators  has  grown.  The  names  of 
C harles  Kingsley  and  J.  M.  Ludlow  are  found  in  the  list  of 
n embers  of  the  Committee  of  the  first  Congress,  held  in 
February,  1869.  Later  on  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  became  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  the  guiding  spirit  in 
ils  growth  and  developments.  Whilst,  therefore,  th.e  actual 

V orkshops  set  up  by  the  Christian  Socialists  failed,  tlieir  idea  of 
raising  the  worker  to  the  status  of  a partner  in  profits  and  in  the 
o.vnership  of  capital,  thus  securing  for  him  a voice  in  the 
n oulding  of  industrial  life,  permeated  the  co-operative  store, 
a id  to  some  extent  the  trade  union  movement.  This  resulted  in 
n newed  efforts  to  establish  co-operative  workshops  by  groups  of 

V orking-nien  co-operators,  who  in  m.ost  cases  had  the  help  and 
a Ivice  of  Mr.  Neale  and  h.is  friends.  Societies  for  the  purpo‘;es 
of  production  were  established  at  PaisleyTl'he  Paisley  Manufac 
ti  ring  Society,  1862),  Hebden  Bridge  (The  Hebden  Bridge 
F jstian  Society,  1870),  Bradford  (Airedale  WorstedManufacturing 
Society,  1872),  Walsall  (Walsall)  Locks  and  Cart  Gear,  1873), 
L ncester  (The  Leicester  Hosiery  Society^  1876),  and  elsewhere. 


We  finrt  the  reaction  resulting  from  the  complete  failure  of 
the  purely  producers'  socieiies  of  the  Christian  Socialist  perio 
expressing  itself  in  the  constitution  of  many  of  the  societies 
formed  about  this  later  period.  'Fhe  consuniers  movement 
became  the  predominant  partner,  aiid  moulded  the  rules  and  li  e 
of  the  societv  accordingly.  Arrangements  were  made  for  sharing 
profits  not  onlv  with  tlie  employees,  but  a’ m with  the  consumeis 
co-operative  stores.  The  stores  proved  the  most  symipathetic 
market,  and  contributed  a growing  proportion  of  die  cajiital 
required  for  these  productive  enterprises.  bo  strong  did  the 
consumers’  interest  grow  in  a few  cases,  that  the  partnership  of 
Labour  ultimatelv  onlv  existed  in  name  and  not  in  realitv,  or  at 
anv  rate  was  so  adulterated  as  to  become  very  weak.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  the  remarkable  gn>Vv  th  of  store  co-operaticp  so  over- 
shadowed the  workshop  develo;micnt,  that  there  was  a.  danger 
of  its  being  altogether  neglected  and  swamped.  At  tips  juncture 
we  find  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Socialists  exerteu  to  keep 
the  ideal  of  Labour  Co-partnership  in  production  ame,  Ihis 
expressed  itself  at  the  Derby  Co-operative  Congress  in  ibbq,  in 
t’ue  establishment  of  the  Labour  .\ssociation  for  the  piomotion 
of  C'o-openiti VC  production  ’oa^ed  on  the  ec.-partnership  ot  the 

worker,  of  which  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  became  the  first  President 
The  Association  has  since  reduced  the  length  of  its  name,  and  is 
now  called  the  Labour  Co-partnershi'p  .\ssociation.  From  1884 
onwards  the  Labour  Co-partiie’'saip  .Vssociation  has  been  active 
in  its  efforts  to  extend  the  application  of  its  principle.  It  has 
sent  speakers  to  the  industrial  and  educational  centres  ail  over 
the  country,  organised  conferences  of  people  interested  in  indus- 
trial questions,  at  which  experts  have  read  papers ; published 
literature,  including  a monthly  organ.  Labour  Co-partnership  ] 
se.it  representatives  to  meet  groups  of  workmen  wishing  to 
establish  productive  societies,  and  advised  as  to  the  best  method 
of  going  Lo  work;  drafted  rules  to  meet  the  special  conditions 
of  each  experiment ; met  emjiloyers  wishing  to  introduce  the 
principle  ; drafted  schemes  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  each 
business:  secured  and  given  legal  advice  bearing  on  the  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Socieiies  Acts  (under  which  practically  all 
tne  workmen’s  co-partnership  societies  are  registerecUj  and  the 
joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  as  they  affect  the  question  oj 
partnership.  The  figures  on  page  9 give  some  idea  o 
the  number  and  importance  of  co-partnership  businesses 
established  (with  twi)  or  three  exceptions)  by  working  inen  up 
to  the  end  of  1904.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  tfie  extension  of  tire  principle  to  private 
businesses  or  ordinary  companies.  Figures  concerning  these 
are  extremely  difficult  to  get  and  tabulate  so  as  to  convey  a 
true  picture  of  what  is  going  on.  Privmte  businesses  do  no 
much  care  for  publicity,  and  not  unfrequenth’  make  secrecy  a 
condition  in  their  profit-sharing  or  partnership  schemes.  In 
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addition,  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  a uniform  plan  in 
the  schemes  that  are  being  tried  makes  generalisation  dithcuit,  it 
not  mpossible.  Each  such  scheme,  therefore,  has  to  be  descnbea, 

to  have  justice  done  to  it. 

I ought  perhaps  to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  co- 
partnership and  proht-sharing.  The  latter  is  a necessary  element 
in  the  former,  but  onlv  one  of  two,  the  other  being  capital 
owr  in".  Where  a capitalist  pays  his  workers  a share  of  the 
pro!  It  diev  help  to  produce,  that  may  be  an  excellent  thing 
according'to  the  object  sought  by  it  and  the  system  on  which  it 
is  dme  • but  if  he  retains  all  the  capital  and  all  the  cont  ol  m 
his  owil  hands  it  is  not  co-partnership.  In  co-partnership  the 
worker  is  also  allowed  to  invest  in  the  business  his  share  o 
pro) it  or  his  other  savings,  and  so  obtain  a share  in  capital  and 

con  ;rol. 


II__WORKING-CLASS  CO-PARTNERSHIP 

BUSINESSES. 


These,  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view,  divide  them- 
S6l\  es  roughly  into  four  clnsscs  : 

The  Societies  which  in  the  main  consist  of  individual 

shareholders  who  are  workers  for  the  Society,  or  hope  to 
become  so,  as  the  capital  and  business  connection  grow. 

2. Societies  which  consist  something  like  equally  of— 

(a)  Individual  shareholders  as  in  Class  i, 

(b)  Co-operative  Store  Societies  which  provide  part  ot 

the  capital  and  a market  for  much  if  not  all  of  the 

produce. 

o —Societies  which  are,  in  the  main.  Federations  of  other 
Societies,  chiefly  co-operative  stores,  but  which  have 
Labour  Co-partnership  provisions  in  the  rules,  v>diereby 
their  employees  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  profit  and 
acquire  capital. 

1. — Special  Societies.  . . „ , 

This  classification  is,  of  course,  imperfect,  but  it  is  useful 
as  giving  a rough  idea  of  how  the  mo\  ement  is  made  up. 

The  following  are  examples  of  each  class 
The  Walsall  Locks  and  Cart  Gear  Ltd.,  established  in  1873, 
is  in  example  of  Class  i or  a predominantly  producers’  society. 
The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  its  growth  ; 


Shares,  Loans,  and 
Reserve  Fund. 

1884  ...  £9^3 

1894  ...  ;C5>934  ••• 

1905  ...  £10,509  ... 


Trade.  Profit. 

£10,028  ...  £191 

£10,052  ...  £266 

£i7>745  •••  i733 


a I « 


.1 


The  following  division  of  profit  in  1905  may  be  of 

Interest  on  share  capital  at  per  cent 

Dividend  on  interest  at  8d.  in  the  £ ...  ^.. 

Dividend  on  wages  (£9,000)  at  8d.  in  the  £ 

Committee  (as  per  rule) 

Education  Fund  (as  per  rule)  

Provident  Fund  (as  per  rule) 

Social  and  Congress  Funds  

Charitable  Fund  

Balance  forward  


interest 

• £293 

£10 

£300 

£18 

£18 

£50 

£ii 

£15 

• 

£733 


Originally  started  to  make  padlocks  only,  it  added,  a few  years 
ago,  a chain  and  hame  department,  and  it  ha^  now  amalgamated 
with  another  society  which  has  been  established  to  make 
builders’  and  cabinet  makers’  locks.  "*It  is  now  the  largest 
padlock-making  concern  in  the  country,  and  has  a well-equipped 
factory.  The  managing  com.mittee,  consisting  of  employees,  is 
appointed  by  the  shareholders,  who  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
society.-.  The  wages  paid  are  the  best  in  the  trade,  and  the 
share  of  profit  going  to  labour  has  added  for  some  years  from 
5 per  cent,  to  "10  p''r  cent,  to  its  remuneration.  Its  market  is 

mostly  an  export  one. 

Another  very  successful  society  of  this  character  is  the  Trade 
I'nion  Sheep  Shear  Society,  of  Sheffield.  This  Society  was 
founded  by  the  operatives  in  the  sheep  shear  trade  of  Sheffield, 
and  its  success  has  been  remarkable.  The  latest  figures  I have 
shew  a trade  of  £14,000.  It  has  a share  capital  of  £1,700,  and 
its  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £1,400,  and  in  addition  to  good 
wages  and  interest  on  capital  is  able  to  divide  a profit  of  10  per 
cent,  on  all  wages  paid. 

'‘'"Sserve"  Trade  Profit. 


1895 

1900 

1903 


£2,231  ...  £4,649  ...  £260 

£3,893  •••  £12,564  •••£1,332 
£3,854  •••£14,023  •••£1,429 


The  Garden  City  Press  Ltd.  (registered  1904)  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  specially  noticed  under  this  class  because  of  the 
exceptional  methods  of  remunerating  its  working  members  who, 
under  the  rules  of  the  society,  guarantee  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  shares,  and  take  practically  all  the  profit  with  the  exception 
of  that  allotted  to  customers  and  special  funds. 

The  society  appears  to  be  making  steady  progress  under 
this  constitution,  and  during  the  last  year  they  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  expenses,  pay  5 per  cent,  interest  on  both  share 


a:  id  loan  capital,  allow  £g^  for  depreciation,  and  then  have  a 
not  profit  of  £g.^.  Of  this  amount  ^33  is  devoted  to  paying  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  wages  according  to  rule.  The  trade 
fcr  the  twelve  months  ending  January  31st,  1906,  reached  ;(^2, 808. 

The  Kettering  Clothing  Society,  producers  of  all  kinds  of 
tj  iloring — ready-made  and  to  measure^ — is  an  example  of  Class  2. 
Edablished  in  1893,  the  following  figures  show  its  progress  : — 

No.  of 

^^R^e^Jervrpunl^  Trade.  Profit.  Employees. 

1894  ...  i;i,50i  ...  A421  •••  •••  40 

1897  ...  £i2,3S3  ■■■  ^^24,677  •••£'1.792  •••  240 

1905 


Shares,  Loans,  and 
Reserve  Fund. 

■ • 

. £'12,353  • 


£24,384  ...  £■50,764  ...£'2,806 


E.mployees. 

40 

240 

340 


The  following  shows  the  division  of  profit  for  1905,  and  ii 
si  ould  be  mentioned  that  the  proportions  to  different  fands  are 
laid  down  in  the  rules  : — 


T ) Customers  at  6|d.  in  the  £ on  purchases 

T ) Workers  at  i/i  in  the  £ on  wages 

T ) share  capital,  in  addition  to  5 per  cent  interest 

Education  Fund  

P:  ovident  Fund  

Reserve  Fund 

Balance  forward  


£ 

1 262 
787 
231 
69 

139 

278 

40 

£'2,806 


This  Societv  originated  amongst  the  clothing  operatives  of 
the  town  of  Kettering,  but  the  sup.-port  of  the  active  spirits 
connected  with  the  local  Co-operative  Store  was  secured,  and 
C 3-operative  Stores  all  over  the  country  are  now  shareholders, 
at  d constitute  the  market.  The  Society  has  a well-equipped 
factory,  and  works  the  eight-hour  day.  The  Committee,  which 

ccnsists  partly  of  employee  and  f>artly  of  other  shareholders,  is 
el  ‘cted  at  the  shareholders’  meetings,  which  consists  of  the 
individual  shareholders  (mostly  working  for  the  Society),  and 
delegates  from  the  shareholding  Co-operative  Stores. 

Another  society  of  this  class,  but  which  has  interesting 
m edifications  in  its  rules,  is  the  Ideal  Clothiers  of  Welling- 
bc  rough,  registered  in  1900.  The  rules  pro^'ide  for  the  Board  of 
D:  rectors  to  consist  of  president,  secretary,  manager,  and  seven 
members  ; of  these  seven  not  more  than  four  are  to  be  elected  by 
th  3 employees  of  the  society — or  three  if  the  president  is  an 
en  iployee.  Employees  and  other  members  vote  separately,  but 
ul]  are  eligible  to  stand  for  election. 


As  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  the  Society  has  exceeded 
£”1,000,  no  member  is  eligible  for  the  Board  of  Directors  unless 
he  has  £20  in  ordinary  shares  in  the  Society.  Shares  are  divided 
into  ordinary  and  accumulated  ; accumulated  shares  are  all  sums 
credited  as  shares  to  capitalise  profits.  The  ordinary  shares  have 
a preference  in  the  payment  of  interest,  and  in  case  of  liquidation. 
Each  employee  is  to  continue  applying  for  ordinary  shares  until 
he  holds  fully  paid  up  shares  (ordinary  and  accumulated)  to  the 
nominal  value  of  his  wages  for  26  weeks,  or  £^200,  whichever  be 
the  smaller  sum.  Interest  on  shares  is  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent., 
and  is  to  be  paid  out  of  accumulated  shares  if  necessary.  Ten 
shares  are  given  one  vote,  and  every  fifty  additional  shares  an 
additional  vote. 

This  plan  of  accumulating  the  worker’s  share  of  profits  in  a 
successful  society  offers  the  best  guarantee  that  the  ordinary 
share  capital  owned  by  those  at  a great  distance  from  the 
society,  and  unable  to  take  a real  part  in  its  administration,  is 
carefully  protected,  because  the  working  shareholders  on  the 
spot,  \\  ho  are  the  chief  owners  of  accumulated  shares,  would 
suffer  first  from  losses.  Again,  such  a plan,  by  making  outside 
capital  secure,  ensures  its  being  cheap,  which  in  the  long  run 
increases  the  share  of  profit  going  to  labour. 

The  Society’s  progress  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Shares,  Loans,  ;’nd  'T'  1 £ix 

Reserve  Fund.  1 raCie.  1 TOnt. 

rqoo  ...  £'i,o86  ...  £■4,776  ...  £'172 

1902  ...  £■3,643  •••  £13,044  ■••  £553 

1905  ...  £8,890  ...  £24,965  ...  £1,55-1- 

Whilst  these  show  how  the  profits  made  for  1905  were  divided : 

To  workers,  at  i/-  in  the  £ on  wages  £302 

To  customers,  at  7^d.  in  the  £ on  purchases  594 

Bonus  on  Shares  (in  addition  to  the  fixed  5 per  cent. ) 1 17 

Managerial  Staff  60 

Provident  Fund 190 

Educational  Fund 50 

Balance  forward  35 


The  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society  is  one 
our  Co-partnership  Societies,  being  registered  in 
factures  cords,  moleskins,  velveteens  and  twills, 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures  : — 


£1,348 

of  the  oldest  of 
1870.  It  manu- 
Its  progress  is 


Shares,  Loans,  and 
Reserve  Fund, 

Trade. 

Profit. 

1885 

...  £22,481 

•••  £24,393 

•■•  £2,133 

1895 

...  £40,011 

•••  £43,569 

•••  £5,185 

1905 

•••  £38,399 

...  £41,087 

...  £2,768 

this  the  employees  hold  £8,000. 


£28,000,  and  of 
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About  the  same  age  as  the  Hebden  Bridge  Society  is  the 
Ai  :edale  Worsted  Society  of  Bradford.  Its  products  are  dress 
go_")ds  in  cashmere,  wool  ottomans,  Indian  cloths,  serges,  stripes, 
figures,  etc.  It  has  also  made  steady  progress.  \ iQ 


Shares,  Loans,  and 
Reserve  Fund. 

Trade. 

Profit.  j| 

1885 

...  T3.206 

£7,708 

£■572 

1895 

•••  £5^570 

£'17.302 

...  £'1,087  ' 

1905 

£S,8bg 

£20,832 

£8271^.^ 

The  Glasgow  United  Baking  Society,  established  in  1868, 
producers  of  bread  and  biscuits  of  all  kinds,  is  an  instance  of 
Class  3.  Its  capital  is  held  entirely  by  registered  societies,  no 
individual  shareholder  being  admitted.  It  is,  in  fact,  a federa- 
tic  n of  societies.  In  order,  however,  that  the  employees  may  be 
included  in  the  partnership,  an  Employees’  Investment  Society 
ha?  been  registered,  and  this  Society,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
is  admitted  a member  or  partner  in  the  Federation.  Employees 
im.y  join  their  Investment  Society,  and  receive  a share  of  the 
profit  of  the  Federation.  This  they  may  accumulate  as  shares 
in  the  Investment  Society,  which  invests  it  in  the  Federation. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  : — 


Shares,  Loans,  and 
Reserve  Fund. 

Trade. 

Profit. 

1869 

£■338 

...  £■5,081  . 

£"23 

1879 

...  £"6,398 

•••  £'27.459  • 

••  £'1.331 

1889 

£”36,998 

...  £"68,841  . 

••  £”2,710 

1899 

•••  £'189,555 

•■•iT3i9.ii3  • 

..  £"28,257 

1905 

...  £■367,508 

...£■482,544  . 

..  £"50,687 

The  Profit  is  divided  at  so  much  in  the  £ on  customers’ 
pu  rchases,  and  at  the  same  rate  per  £ on  wages  of  employees. 
Fc  r some  years  it  has  been  about  1/6  or  1/9  in  the^. 

Fosters’  Employees,  Limited,  established  in  1903,  is  an 
example  of  Class  4,  being  a special  society  formed  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  the  owners  of  a builder’s  business  called  Foster, 
Sens  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Padiham,  Lancashire. 

The  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  believes  that  such 
soneties  might  be  established  with  advantage  in  connection 
w th  a large  number  of  businesses.  This  plan  gets  rid  of  the 
oljection  often  urged  against  admitting  large  numbers  of 
employees  who  are  unaccustomed  to  business  methods,  to  be 
individual  shareholders,  while  it  secures  through  the  chosen 
re  Dresentatives  of  the  Investment  Societv  a real  partnership 
between  the  business  and  its  employees.  Step  bv  step,  as 
the  employees  interests  at  stake  grow,  so  will  their  capacitv 
fo'  taking  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees 
are  most  likely  to  take  kindly  to  a societv  in  which  they 
are  on  an  equality,  and  at  the  meetings  of  which  they  can 
talk  freely.  It  is,  in  short,  the  kind  of  society  workmen  are 
accustomed  to. 
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Further  reference  to  this  Society  will  be  found  on  page  ii. 

The  Working  Class  Co-partnership  Societies  grouped  in 
trades  show  that  there  are  16  clothing  and  textile,  13  agricul- 
tural, 19  boot  and  leather,  i8metal,  29  building  and  wood- 
working, 13  printing  and  18  various  trades,  or  126  societies  in  all. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  counties  in  the  country 
in  which  workmen  seem  to  have  made  most  use  of  the  co-part- 
nership principle  are  those  of  Leicester  and  Xorthants.  In 
Leicestershire  there  are  no  fewer  than  13  co-partnership  societies, 
and  they  are  engaged  in  the  following  industries: — Boots  and 
Shoes,  Hosiery  (Wigston  Magna),  Building,  Basket  Making, 
House  Owning,  Carriage  Building,  Cabinet  Making,  Printing, 
Grocers’  Sundries. 


In  Northamptonshire  there  are  12,  and  they  represent  the 
manufacture  of  Clothing,  Corsets,  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  also  the 
Building  Trade. 


The  following  figures  relate  to  126  societies  at  the  end 
of  1904 


Shares,  Loans,  and  Reserve  Fund 

Sales  for  1904 

Profits  ,,  

Losses  „ 

Dividend  on  Wages 


£ 

U795.77I 

3o29o45 

206,466 

5.276 

21,524 


III.— THE  TRANSFORMATION  O^  CAPITALISM. 

' A description  of  schemes  of  a more  or  P'^s  co-partnership 
character  adopted  by  ordinary  firms  or  companies  follows 
naturally  on  that  of  an  Employees’  Investment  Society.  The 
largest  Co-partnership  development  through  an  ordinary 
Company  is  in  connection  with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company.  The  scheme  was  started  in  1889,  but  its  co-partner- 
ship character  has  been  strengthened  from  time  to  time.  The 
first  step  was  to  give  the  employees,  in  addition  to  the  wages 
and  salaries  customary  in  the  occupation,  a share  of  profit 
amounting  to  f per  cent,  on  wages  for  each  penny  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  below  an  agreed  standard,  viz.,  3s.  id.  per  1,000 
feet.  The  present  price  being  2s.  per  1,000,  the  employees  will 
get  9^  per  cent,  bonus.  Later  on  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  em.ployees  to  capitalise  in  the 
shares  of  the  Company,  or  leave,  on  deposit,  the  share  of  profit 
they  received.  The  next  step  was  to  get  power  from  Parliament 
pro\  iding  that  when  the  employees  had  not  less  than  ;£"40,ooo 
(nominal  value)  in  the  Company’s  shares  they  might  elect 
representatives  by  ballot  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Put  in 
brief,  the  result  to  the  end  of  June,  1905,  was  as  follows  : — 
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The  employees  have  received  as  a share  of 
a profits  ^ 

They  have  invested  in  the  share  capital  and 
deposits  of  the  Company  (held  by  5,050 
employees)  over  £26/\.,ooo 

The  amount  divided  for  the  year  ending 

June,  1905,  was  ;£'42,ooo 

The  employees  have  now  three  representatives,  elected  by 
;he  employee  shareholders  by  ballot,  on  the  Board,  out  of  a 
:otal  of  nine. 

The  South  Suburban,  late  tlie  Crystal  Palace  Gas  Company, 

s a much  smaller  company,  but  it  has  adopted  substantialy  the 
3lan  of  the  South  Metropolitan.  Its  scheme  began  in  1894. 
The  employees  have  received  £22,1^0  as  their  share  of  profit, 
md  they  hold  ^24,121  of  capital.  They  elected  this  year  for 
:he  first  time  two  Directors  on  the  Board. 

The  Commercial  Gas  Company  is  a much  younger  scheme, 
laving  been  started  in  1901.  The  profits  allotted  to  the 
miployees  to  date  amount  to  £17,815,  and  over  £"25,640  have 
leen  invested  in  the  Company's  capital. 

Other  Gas  Companies  which  have  made  a beginning,  have 
lot  yet  advanced  much  beyond  simple  profit-sharing.  On  page 
[6  will  be  found  some  figures  relating  to  Co-partnership  and 
das  Works. 

William  Thomson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Woodhouse  Mills, 
duddersfield,  have  practiced  Co-partnership  for  nearly  twenty 
. ears.  Their  trade  for  last  year  amounted  to  £’24-,984  and  the 
irofit  to  £"2196.  The  firm  accords  ideal  conditions  to  its 
nnployees  and  a pension  fund  has  been  established. 

The  interesting  scheme  of  the  firm  at  whose  kind  invdtation 
A-e  are  here  to-da\y  Messrs.  J.  T.  & J.  Taylor,  must  be  mentioned 
f onlv  briefly,  fl'he  plan  is,  briefly,  as  follows  : — After  meeting 
ill  wages  and  other  fixed  expenses,  allowing  for  depreciation, 
itc.,  the  first  charge  on  any  profit  is  4^  per  cent,  interest  on 
ihare  capital.  Any  surplus  profit  remaining  after  meeting 
vages.  For  the  year  1905  the  employees  received  10  per  cent, 
in  their  wages;  whilst  capital  received  in  all  I4-|-  per  cent., 
riz.  : 4£  per  cent,  interest  on  the  first  charge  on  profits,  and 
urther  dividend  on  10  per  cent,  as  its  share  of  profit,  being 
;he  same  rate  paid  on  wages  or  salaries.  In  addition  to 
;his,  both  employees  and  shareholders  last  year  received  a 
ipecial  bonus  of  5 per  cent,  in  commemoration  of  the  Goth 
irmiversarv  of  the  firm’s  existence.  All  employees  are 
mcouraged  to  invest  their  share  of  profit  in  the  capital  of  the 
inn,  so  that  thev  may  get  the  dividend  on  capital  as  well  as 
he  dividend  on  wages. 


hi 
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Messrs.  Clarke  Nicholls  and  Coombs  Ltd.,  of  London,  have 
successfully  worked  an  interesting  scheme  for  some  years.  The 
business  was  founded  in  1872  and  became  a limited  liability 
company  m 1887*  In  1890  the  shareholdeis  sanctioned  a scheme 
of  profit  sharing  with  their  workpeople.  *Vfter  paying  the 
ordinary  shareholders  6 per  cent,  on  their  capital,  the  suiplus 
profits  are  divided  in  equal  proportions  between  the  woikpeople 
and  the  shareholders,  and  the  result  has  been  satisfactor} . 


For  1890  the  amount 

„ 1895 

„ 1900  „ 

„ 1902  „ 

„ 1903 
„ 1904 
„ 1905 


of  profit  paid  to  labour  was  £1,400 

I 

)j  M M 

,,  )? 

„ „ ,>  ;^I4,000 

„ „ „ P,500 

„ „ ,,  £'12,000 


For  the  i6  years  the  total  is  £104,775-  who  ha\e 
worked  one  year  "^participate  in  the  profit,  whilst  the  profit 
accruing  to  the  wages  of  those  who  have  not  worked  one  \ear 
and  fulfilled  other  necessary  conditions  is  carried  Li  a Provident 
or  Superannuation  Fund.  Ihis  Superannuation  bund  will  be 
available  in  1915  for  those  wflio  have  served  the  company  for 
25  years,  and  now’’  stands  at  £"21,000.  During  the  bus\  season 
over  2,300  wmrkers  are  employed.  Every  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  workpeople  to  acquire  shares,  and  their  holding  is 

considerable. 

In  an  interesting  description  of  the  scheme  by  the  Managing 
Director,  Mr.  Alexander  Horn,  the  following  paragraphs  appear  : 


“In  the  development  and  perfecting  of  this  scheme,  it  will 
become  not  only  the  duty  but  the  interest  of  the  present 
managers  to  train  up  a disciplined  body  of  woikeis  from 
amongst  whom  may  be  appointed  subst  itutes  to  take  the 
place  of  those  w’ho  in  due  course  must  retire  from  their  present 
posts  in  the  management.  It  will  be  a w'ork  of  time,  but  each 
succeeding  vear  should  find  the  process  of  evolution  more  rapid. 
To  a great  extent  the  rate  of  development  wall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  workpeople. 

“ The  principle  of  profit  sharing,  but  little  understood,  and 
unfortunately  still  less  acted  upon  in  England,  has  foi  many 
years  been  reduced  to  actual  practice  w’ith  the  most  satisfactory 
results  in  some  foreign  countries,  and  more  especially  in  b ranee, 
the  house  of  Leclaire  being  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
successful  examples ; the  whole  of  this  business  now’  belongs 
to  the  workpeople  and  is  managed  by  themselves,  and  it  is  the 
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cesire  and  hope  of  the  Directors  that  a similar  result  may 
rltimately  be  achieved  by  the  employees  of  the  Company,” 

Foster  Sons  and  Company,  Limited,  is  a builder’s  company 
st  Padiham,  Lancs.  It  has  arranged  for  its  employees  to 
( rganise  and  register  themselves  as  an  Employees’  Investment 
Society  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  The 
Employees’  Investment  Society  has  become  in  its  corporate 
capacity  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Foster,  Sons  and  Com- 
j any.  Limited.  By  an  agreement  between  the  Company  and 
tlie  Employees’  Investment  Society,  after  all  fixed  charges  have 
teen  met,  and  five  per  cent,  interest  has  been  paid  on  capital, 
fjrty  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  goes  to  the  Employees’  Inves- 
rient  Society,  and  is  credited  in  that  Society  £i  shares  to  the 
i idividual  workers.  The  Investment  Society  invests  the  total 
c mount  in  the  Company  and  holds  the  same  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  having  representation  at  the  meetings  of  shareholders 
\ roportionate  to  its  investment  in  the  Company. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  conversion  in  the  world  of  a 
f rivate  business  to  a labour  co-partnership  one  is  the  famous 
i ronfoundry  at  Guise,  in  France,  the  histor^  of  which  is  described 
i 1 an  interesting  work  published  by  the  Labour  Co-partnership 
Association,  which  you  should  all  get.  The  works  at  Guise  and 
tile  branch  establishment  at  Belgium  employ  about  1,500  to 
1,700  people  in  the  manufacture  of  about  2,000  articles  of  differ- 
ent kinds  or  different  models.  The  selling  price  of  the  products 
Paving  the  workshop  each  year  exceeds  ;£"i8o,ooo,  and  the 
■\.\ages  paid  exceed  ;^8o,ooo. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  profits  is  fixed  by  the  Rules  of 
the  Society.  I'he  first  charge  upon  the  gross  profits  before  any 
c ividend  is  apportioned  are  the  amounts  for ; 

1 Depreciation  of  buildings  and  raw  material. 

2 ^'otes  to  the  various  Mutual  Insurance  I'unds. 

3 The  expenses  of  education. 

4 The  interest  payable  to  the  owners  of  Saving 
('ertificates  (or  as  we  should  sa}',  accumulated  shares.)  What 
lemains  constitutes  the  net  profit,  and  is  divided  as  follows: — 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  it  as  dividend  upon  the  wages  of 
labour  and  the  wages  (or  interest)  of  capital,  and  25  per  cent,  of 
it  as  the  reward  of  ability.  In  this  way  the  partnership  of 
( apital,  labour,  and  ability  is  realised.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  the  20  years  from  1879  to  1899.  The 
amount  apportioned  to  the  four  different  classes  of  workers  into 
which  the  employees  are  divided  are  shewn  : 
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75  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  PROFITS  ,\RE  DIVIDED  I POX  WAGES  AND  I PON  THE 

INTEREST  OF  CAPITAL. 


Vf.ars. 

1 

Pro.i's  To  ' 
Divide. 

f 

To 

First  Class 
Members. 

To 

Associates. 

To 

Profit 

Sharers. 

To 

Helpers 

through 

Insurance 

Funds. 

To 

Rest  .‘ved 
Savings. 

Toal 

on 

Wages. 

Total 

o:\ 

Interest. 

f 

£ 

£ 

£ ^ ' 

1 

£' 

/■ 

t- 

IS79-80 

17,181 

1.286 

945 

4-381 

2,241 

1,212 

10,0b  5 

1.389 

1884-85 

10,556 

1,281 

1,586 

2,484 

io45 

264 

7,08 1 

758 

1889-90 

13.470 

; 3.170 

2,478 

1,807 

1,41- 

4/5 

9.344 

759 

1894-95 

11,504 

3,181 

1,865 

1.539 

884 

548 

8,000 

bi  2 

1895-96 

13.383 

3.610 

2,031 

1.953 

1,100 

854 

9.349 

bSS 

1896-97 

16,1)56 

4.310 

^.239 

-.425 

^,045 

07<) 

ti,6q9 

793 

1897-98 

16,483 

4,211 

2,08b 

■2.578 

2,006 

708 

11.588 

775 

1898-99 

11.073 

3.017 

1.387 

1.877 

1. 213 

464 

7.759 

54^  > 

Totals 

1879-99 

270,805 

47.590 

34.848 

50,100 

40,1.88 

9,210 

180,942 

16,662 

A glance  over  this  table  shows  that  the  workmen  of  the 
Familistere  have  received  over  and  above  their  wages  more  than 
/■i8o,ooo  out  of  the  total  profits  divided  in  these  twenty  years, 
while  capital  has  received  over  and  above  its  wages  or  interest 
f 16,000  odd. 

The  table  herewith  shows  that  the  total  amount  thus 
apportioned  to  ability  in  the  20  years,  1879  to  1899,  was  ^72,321. 


25  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  NET  PROFITS  ARE  ALLOTED  TO  ABILITV. 


t 

> 

To  the 

i 

Ba'ance  of  the  1 

Mainter.ance 

Vr.ARs. 

To 

Managing 

Committee  of 
Management 

4 t n 

16  per  cent,  ( 
allotte  i 0 i 

of  Pupi’s 
in  the 

Rewards  for 
Useful 

To’al  to 
/•  bil’  tv 

Director. 

«tn  I liie 

Committee  of  \ 

Government 

Invent  ions. 

Supervising 

Committee. 

Mamagemen  . 

Schools. 

£ 

7 

£ 

~£ 

i 

£ 

^ 1879-S0 

2.749 

. . . 

. . . 

458 

5.727 

1884-S5 

*1,267 

i,i6i 

. . . 

1 . . • 

2II 

2,639 

18S9-90 

539 

2,020 

404 

135 

269 

3.387 

1894-95 

480 

1,726 

345 

115 

230 

2,876 

1895-96 

535 

2,0(38 

401 

1.34 

268 

3.348 

1896-97 

666 

'^>304 

894 

167 

333 

4.164 

1 

1S97-98 

859 

2,300 

667’ 

185 

4.121 

k 

1898-99 

443 

443 

III 

0 ^ j 1 

i 2,788 

) 

^ Totals 

1 

\ 

1 

1 1879-99 

21,293 

38,041 

5.508 

1.676 

5)7^5 

' 72,321 

1 

1*  Until  the  year  1884-85,  12  per  cent,  of  the  profit  «as  allotted  10  Godin  as  Managing  Director.  From  the 
following  vear  this  was  reduced,  on  his  own  proposal,  to  4 per  cent.,  the  diiference  being  carried  p.trtly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Committee  of  Management  in  consideration  of  the  new  tunct  ons  thrown  upon  them,  or  intended 
j to  be  thrown,  ano  partly  to  the  maintenance  of  pupils  in  the  Government  Schools. 

1T0  complete  the  explanation  of  the  financial  regulations  of 
the  Society  I must  add  tiiat  the  workmen  and  office  staff  are  at 
4%  present  the  owners  of  the  Avhole  capital,  which  was  fixed  at 
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£"184,000  by  the  deed  executed  in  1880  by  Godin  and  his  fellow 
workers. 

There  are  other  cases  where  there  is  no  sharing  of  profit 
upon  wages,  but  where  the  employees  are  encouraged  to  invest 
in  the  shares  of  the  business ; or  again  where  deposits  are 
received  from  the  workmen  at  a rate  of  interest  fluctuating  with 
the  profits  of  the  business.  A very  notable  example  of  the  last 
kind  exists  in  the  great  firm  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Whit- 
worth, and  Company,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  in  which  at  the 
end  of  iqo4,  over  2,600  employees  had  £"172,800  on  deposits. 
On  this  they  receive  a minimum  of  4 per  cent,  with  a fluctuating 
addition  which  may  easily  reach  another  6 per  cent.,  making  in 
all  10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  & Viney,  the  well-known  printers, 
have  an  interesting  scheme  for  encouraging  their  employees  to 
invest  in  the  firm  through  shares  and  deposits.  There  are  now 
4.39  deposit  accounts  open,  and  the  amount  on  deposit  is  £"8,046. 
A.S  security  the  firm  has  placed  4 per  cent,  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  £*10,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  so  that  whatever 
happens  to  the  business,  the  depositors  are  absolutely  safe.  De- 
posits can  be  withdrawn  at  a week’s  notice,  though  the  firm 
retains,  as  a safeguard,  the  right  to  ask  for  three  months’  notice. 

With  regard  to  the  investments  in  shares,  the  firm  now  has 
175  shareholders  in  its  employ,  irrespective  of  those  who  have 
left  and  of  directors  and  managers.  These  175  shareholders  own 
771  shares  which  are  worth  at  the  present  time  in  the  markets 
upward  of  £"13,000. 

IV.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  I have  given,  that  the 
principle  of  Labour  Co-partnersliip  finds  expression  in  a great 
varietv  of  ways,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  crystalised  into  a 
2ut  and  dried  system.  The  important  feature,  however,  which 
is  common  to  all  is  that  which  gives  to  the  employees  a definite 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  encourages  them  to 
accumulate  the  same  in  the  form  of  capital,  and  through  the 
ownership  of  this  capital  secure  for  them  some  share  in  the 
practical  education  which  arises  from  taking  that  part  in 
the  conduct  of  a business  which  the  owners  of  capital  have  the 
opportunity  to  take.  The  practical  points  in  connection  with  the 
question  seem  to  be  there.  Is  it  a desirable  thing  to  secure  the 
objects  which  the  successful  adoption  of  the  principle  secures  ? 
Further,  what  does  experience  teach  us  as  to  the  directions 
in  which  we  ought  to  work  to  get  the  best  result  ? There 
surelv  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  future 
of  industry,  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  workmen,  wherever 
possible,  in  the  way  of  acquiring  more  material  wealth 
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by  their  own  energy ; to  encourage  them  in  manv  cases  to  use 
that  wealth,  as  far  as  their  immediate  economic  w'ants  w'ill 
allow,  in  acquiring  some  share  of  the  capital  of  the  industrv 
employing  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  educate  them  to  work 
together  for  mutual  gain  and  improvement.  This  may  be 
thought  a humdrum  way  of  improving  the  workman’s  lot  but 
if  we  look  around  on  his  life  to-day,  and  consider  what  he  owes 
on  the  economic  and  intellectual  side  to  methods  such  as  these, 
and  w’hat  he  owms  to  efforts  at  short  cuts  to  the  millenium,  the 
value  of  these  plodding,  and  at  times  painfully  slo'v  methods  is 
clearly  seen.  As  to  the  formation  of  Co-partnership  concerns 
by  groups  of  workmen,  these  obviously  succeed  best  in 
those  businesses  in  which  a beginning  can  be  made  wfith 
small  capital,  and  in  w'hich  the  skill  and  character  of 
the  workmen  are  relatively  important.  Thev  are  further  helped  by 
having  a sympathetic  market  in  the  early  davs,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sheep  Shear  Society  of  Sheffield,  which'  found  a splendid 
opening  for  its  productions  amongst  the  shearers  of  the  great 
sheep  farms  of  Australia.  Again,  some  groups  of  men  have  a 
gi eater  aptitude  than  others  for  both  selecting  and  trusting  with 
the  necessaiv  power  wTen  they  have  selected,  a good  mana^^^er. 
Constitutional  methods  of  solving  difficulties  come  naturally  to 
some  natures,  wfliilst  the  wTecking  spirit  seems  to  animate  others. 
The  giow'th  of  Co-partnership  busineses  organised  by  groups  of 
w orkmen,  depends  in  the  main,  however,  upon  the  increase  in 
the  numbei  of  men  in  the  ranks  of  workmen,  w’ho,  ha^■lng  busi- 
ness aptitude,  are  capable  of  taking  a broad  and  public-spirited 
\ lew  of  their  duty  towmrds  their  fellow's.  Such  men  will  increase 
w'ith  the  spread  of  education,  but  probablv  not  very  fast. 

The  greater  field  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  must,  of 
course,  be  in  the  great  world  of  industry  where  the  task  of 
building  up  a business  connection  has  been  accomplished,  and 
halt  the  pioblem  wfliich  confronts  a workmen’s  society  just 
staitiilg,  has  been  got  over.  In  this  case  wfliat  we  have  to  do  is 
giaft  on  to  established  concerns  the  Co-partnership  idea.  The 
examples  I have  given  show'  that  there  are  ways  of  doing  this 
which  seem  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  a great  variety  of 
conditions,  and  given  the  spirit  of  Co-partnership,  on  the 
employers  and  the  workmens  side,  great  extension  should  be 
possible.  If  we  could  increase  successful  schemes  of  this  character 
filty-lold,  the  gain  w'ould  be  great. 

1 he  objects  of  this  Conference  are  to  draw  attention  to  the 

piogiess  made,  and  suggest  greater  progress,  and  one  ventures 

to  hope  that  those  who  have  the  influence  and  opportunity  will 

give  a helping  hand  to  the  Association  in  the  w'ork  it  has  taken 
up. 
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